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as nouns, as adjectives, or as adverbs; (c) infinitives, functioning
also as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs; (d] participial construc-
tions; and (e) noun, adjectival, and adverbial clauses. A course
of wide reading will lead him to feel rather than be able to
say which words taken singly are better suited to writing than
to talking, which prepositional phrases can be written but not
spoken without embarrassment, which infinitive and participial
constructions sound better read than uttered aloud, and, we
may add, which devices of word-order areHn place in writing
but not in conversation, and which other methods of sentence-
construction may be used unostentatiously in a composition but
not colloquially.                                                                 *
How far it is possible to trace in greater detail the average
child's progress along the way indicated will be the subject of
the rest of this chapter* But once again it must be made clear
that good writing will not be achieved by forcing children along
the path traced out. Freshness and fluency in writing what is
worth reading must come first. The teacher's problem will
always be to devise interesting situations that will issue* as a
matter of course, wholly or partly, in writing. Suitability of tone,
diction, and syntactical construction can then be much more
fruitfully discussed. In short, as soon as the elementary difficulties
of recording have been overcome the teacher will be wise to
attend always to substance first and to technique afterwards.
4. THE ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN'S COMPOSITIONS
The most informative research so far reported on the develop-
ment of the sentence in the writings of children is that of LaBrant/
who analysed the writings of over a thousand pupils from eight
years upward in American schools, with a view to classifying
the various types of dependent clause used at different ages.
She discovered: (i) that dependent clauses increased in frequency
with greater maturity in the writers at the same time as they
also increased in complexity and clarity of thought; (2) that
the relation between sentence-complexity and chronological age
was closer than between sentence-complexity and mental age
(which seems to suggest that experience plays an important part
in the mastery of language); and (3) that the dependent clauses
least used were noun clauses and the adverbial clauses of condi-
tion, concession, place, purpose, and result, and comparison, all
these constituting at each mental level less than 6 per cent, of
the total clauses used.
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